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The problem of the French Canadians is treated sympathetically and 
with insight based on careful study. Mr. Hopkins points out that the 
province "has a better record than is popularly believed to exist" (p. 
296) and he sums the matter up by saying that too little may have been 
given by Quebec, but altogether too much was expected. 

The last one hundred pages of the volume are devoted to a story of 
five cities — Amiens, Arras, Cambrai, Valenciennes, Mons, and the In- 
visible City — a Canadian epic of one hundred days by a chaplain, 
Robert John Renison, in which is caught and interpreted the spirit of 
Canadian chivalry. 

Rudolf A. Clemen 

The Monroe doctrine and the great war. By Arnold Bennett Hall, J.D., 
associate professor of political science, University of Wisconsin. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg and company, 1920. 177 p. $.75) 
Professor Hall has written a brief sketch of the Monroe doctrine from 
its inception to the present, in order "to provide a means by which the 
busy but thoughtful citizens may help themselves to grapple with this 
problem. ' ' No doubt the volume will serve this purpose sufficiently well, 
although in dealing with the Monroe doctrine in recent years his dis- 
cussion is open to the charge of being somewhat naive. It is much easier 
to make a case for the doctrine when the United States was weak, and 
when the political systems of Europe and America were fundamentally 
different, than it is when neither of these conditions obtained. Profes- 
sor Hall does justify it, however, in the later as well as in the earlier 
period; and in dealing, for example, with our Caribbean activities, he is 
reduced to the conventional plea that we have been actuated by the 
legitimate desire to protect our own interests against European powers, 
and also by the laudable wish to do a lot of good to the Caribbean peo- 
ples. "It is a policy of development, not exploitation ; of international 
guardianship, not territorial aggrandizement ; of equal trade for all " — 
the sort of phrases one finds in diplomatic state papers. The account 
of the inception and formulation of the doctrine is more effectively man- 
aged. For its origins the experience of the colonies is important, and 
Professor Hall might with effect have quoted a relevant passage in Tom 
Paine 's Common sense. In recent years the so-called "secret treaty of 
Verona" has had a great run in the United States. Professor Hall ac- 
cepts and quotes it. I hope he did not get it from a short article which 
I once wrote on the Monroe doctrine in which the "secret treaty" is 
also accepted and quoted. Perhaps he found it where I did — in a book 
by an eminent "Wisconsin professor. Where the Wisconsin professor 
got it I don't know — probably in Elliott's American diplomatic code. 
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It would be interesting to know where Elliot got it, for it is undoubted- 
ly spurious. 

C. B. 

The maintenance of peace. Or, the foundation of domestic and inter- 
national peace as deduced from the history of nations. By Samuel 
C. Vestal. (New York: G. P. Putnam and sons, 1920. 584 p. 
$5.00) 

This is not a volume on western history, but the theme is so important 
that it is bound to command the attention of historians in all fields. The 
most important single subject confronting the world in recent years is 
that of the maintenance of peace. It is refreshing to find a book on the 
subject that has been scientifically prepared, and that is free from the 
emotional preaching so common in the literature on the subject. 

Colonel Vestal has devoted the best years of his life to the military 
service of his country. He is more than a soldier ; he is a careful, scien- 
tific student of history. The present volume is the result of years of 
careful study of problems of world peace suggested by the pacifist pro- 
paganda. 

In chapters 1 and 2 he states his point of view, and points out that 
there are two main phases of the problem : first, the maintenance of do- 
mestic peace, from which there is no respite; and second, the mainte- 
nance of international peace. He then goes on in the succeeding chap- 
ters to show how nations have grown, how wars have come about and the 
purposes for which they have been fought, and the success of the 
various attempts to bring about an era of world peace. 

He reduces the various schemes for world peace to four types: first, 
world domination by a single power, such as Rome established in the 
days of Caesar; second, a balance of power maintained by independent 
nations such as has obtained in Europe in recent centuries ; third, a world 
federation such as some prominent publicists have proposed ; and fourth, 
a mutual guarantee of independence and territorial integrity against 
the aggressions of any outlaw power. Each plan is discussed histori- 
cally at considerable length and such conclusions as are drawn are 
based upon the actual experience of nations in the past. 

The Monroe doctrine, the effect of land and sea power, colonization, 
immigration, alliances, and disarmament are all discussed from the 
point of view of their relation to world peace. Authority for state- 
ments is given at all times and the ordinary canons of historical scholar- 
ship are carefully observed. The book is quite free from errors. The 
style is clear and forcible and in many places has a very high degree of 
literary merit. 



